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I’ll not wag an ace farther : the whole world fhall not 
bribe me to it. Dry den’s Spanijh Friar . 

Acephalous, n . a . [dx.z<pcih<&, Gr.] Without a head. Did . 

Ace'rb. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an addition of rough- 
nefs, as moft fruits are before they are ripe. Quincy. _ 

Ace'rbity. n f [acerbitas, Lat.] 

1. A rough fower tafte. 

2. Applied to men, fharpnefs of temper ; feverity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticifm, namely, fmartnefs, 
quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity , feem 
rather the gifts of youth than of old age. Popes Intr . to Dun . 

To ACE'RV ATE. v. a . [acervo, Lat.] To heap up. Did . 

Acerva'tion. n.f. [from acervate.] The a£t of heaping to- 
gether. 

Ace'rvose. adj. Full of heaps. Did . 

Acescent, adj . [acefcens, Lat.] That which has a tendency to 
fournefs or acidity. 

The fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fufficient quan- 
tity of acefcentSy as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments . 

Aceto'se. adj. That which has in it acids or vinegar. 

Did. 

Aceto'sity. n.f. [from acetofe.] The ftate of being acetofe, or 
of containing vinegar. Did. 

Ace'tous. adj. [from acetum , vinegar, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of vinegar, four. 

Raifins, which confift chiefly of the juice of grapes, infpif- 
fated in the skins or husks by the avolation of the fuperfluous 
moifture through their pores, being diftilled in a retort, did not 
afford any vinous, but rather an acetous fpirit. Boyle of Splints. 

Ache. n.f. [ace, Sax. Gr. now generally written ake, and 
in the plural akes, of one fy liable ; the primitive manner being 
prefervcd chiefly in poetry, for the fake of the meafure.] 

A continued pain. See Ake. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones with aches , make thee roar. 

That beafts fhall tremble at thy din. Shakefpeare’ s Tempejl. 

A coming fhow’r your (hooting corns prefage, 

Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will urge. Swift’s Mifc . 

To Ache. v. n. [See Ache.] To be in pain. 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and fpent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will ache , if long 
fixed upon any difficultly difcerned object. Glanv. Scepfis , c . xiv. 

To ACHIEVE, v. a. [achever , Fr. to complete.] 

1 . To perform, to finifh a defign profperoufiy. 

Our toils, my friends, are crown’d with fure fuccefs : 

The greater part perform’d, achieve the Ids. Dryd. MneicL 

2. To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by induftry achiev’d 
And perfected by the fwiftcourfe of time. 

Shakefpeare s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Tranio, I burn, I pine, I perifh, Tranio, 

If I achieve not this young mod eft girl. 

Shakefpeare’ s Taming the Shrrw. 

Thou haft achiev’d our liberty, confin’d 
Within hell-gates till now. Milton’s Par. Loft , b. ii. /. 368. 

Show all the fpoils by valiant kings achiev’d , 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior . 

An Ach i'ever. n.f He that performs ; he that obtains what 
he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itfelf, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. Shakefpeare’ s Much ado about Nothing. 

An Achi evement, n.f [ achevement , Fr . ] 

1. The perfoimance of an action. 

From every coaft that heaven walks about. 

Have thither come the noble martial crew, 

That famous hard achievements ft ill purfue. Fairy Queen, b. i. 

2. The efcutcheon, or enfigns armorial, granted to any man for 
the performance of great adtions. 

Then fhall the war, and ftern debate, and ftrife 
Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dufty fpoils among. 

Hi h on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung ; 

Rank’d with my champions bucklers, and below 

With arms revers’d, th’ achievements of the foe. Dryd. Fab. 

A hievement , in the firft fenfe, is derived from achive , as it figni- 
fies to perform ; in the fecond, from achieve , as it imports to 
gain. 

ACHOR. n.f [a char, Lat. Gr. furfur. ] 

A fpecies of the herpes ; it appears with a crufty fcab, which 
caufes an itching on the furfaceof the head, occafioned by a fait 
fharp ferum oozing through the skin. Quincy. 

A CID. adj. [ addus , Lat. adde, Fr.] Sour, fharp. 

Wild trees laft longer than garden trees; and in the fame 
kind, thofe whofe fruit is acid, more than thofe whofe fruit is 
fweet. Bacon s Natural Hiflory , N° 585. 

Acid, or four, proceeds from a fait of the fame nature, with- 
out mixture of oil ; in auftere taftes the oily parts have not dis- 
entangled themfelves from the falts and earthy parts ; fuch is 
the tafte of unripe fruits. Arbuthnot on aliments. 

Liquors and fubftances are called acids, which being com- 
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pofeci of pointed particles, affeft the tafte in a fharp and pi erc 
ing manner. The common way of trying, whether any n art j" 
cular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by mixi ne > 
with fyrup of violets, which it will turn of a red colour- b" 
if it contains alkaline or lixivial particles, it changes that f yru 
green. 

Aci'dity. n.f. [from acid.] Hie quality of being acid - a » 
acid tafte ; fharpnefs ; fournefs. 

Fifties, by the help of adiflolvent liquor, corrode and reduce 
their meats, skin, bones, and all, into a chylus orcremor; an ,j 
yet this liquor manifefts nothing of acidify to the tafte. 

Ray on the Creation, 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of aredunl 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite different diet from- 
the cafe of acidity or fournefs. Arbuthnot on Ah menu 

A'cidness. n.f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; aci*. 
dity. See Acidity. 

ACI DLJL/E. n.f. [that is, aqua acidula.~\ 

Medicinal fprings impregnated with fharp particles, as all 
the nitrous, chalybeate, and alum-fprings are. Quincy 

The addulce, or medical fprings, emit a greater quantity of 
their minerals than ufual ; and even the ordinary fprings, which 
were before clear, frefh and limpid, become thick and turbid 
and are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, as long as 
the earthquake lafts. IV wdzvardcs Natural tliflory , p, a 

To Aci dulate. v. a. [ aciduler , Fr.] To impregnate ortino-e 
with acids in a flight degree. 

The muriatic feurvy is evidently a diet of frefh unfalted 
things, watery liquors acidulated , farinaceous emollient fub- 
ftances, four milk, butter, and acid fruits. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

To ACKNOWLEDGE, v. a. [a word formed, as it feems, 
between the Latin and Englifh, from agnofo , and knowledge, 
which is deduced from the Saxon, cnapan, to know.] 

1. To own the knowledge of ; to own any thing or perfon in a 
particular charafter. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and Jell ica, 

In place of lord Baflanio and myfelf. Shakefp. Mer. efVen. 

None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Sir John Davies. 

2. To confefs ; as, a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgreffions ; and my fin is ever be- 
fore me. PfalrnYi. 3. 

3. To own; as, a benefit ; fometimes with the particle to before 
the perfon conferring the benefit. 

His fpirit 

Taught them ; but they his gifts acknowledg’d not. Par. If. 

In the firft place, therefore, I thankfully at knowledge to the 
Almighty power the afliftance he has given me in the beginning, 
and the profecution of my prefent ftudies. Drydens Ene'is . 

Acknowledging, adj . [from acknoivledge.] Grateful; ready 
to acknowledge benefits received. 

He lias fhewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
paflionate and hard-hearted ; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
felf-interefted. Dryden’s Virgil , Dedication. 

Acknowledgment. f [from acknowledge.] 

1. Conceflion of any character in another; as, exiftence, fupe- 
riority. 

1 he due contemplation of the human nature doth, byane- 
ceftary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable acknowledgment of the Deity ; becaufe it carries every 
thinking man to an original of every fuccefiive individual. 

Hale’s Origin of Mankind \ 

2. Conceflion of the truth of any pofition. 

Immediately upon the a . knowledgment of the chriftian faith, 
the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Hooker , b. ill. § 1 . 

3. Confeflion of a fault. 

4. Confeflion of a benefit received ; gratitude. 

5. Act of atteftation to any conceflion ; fuch as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the laws 
of England were never eftablifhed, nor any acknowledgment of 
fubjedtion made. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

The fecond is an acknowledgment to his majefty for the leave 
of fifhing upon his coafts ; and though this may not be grounded 
upon any treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our 
fide, andcuftom on theirs, not determined or extinguiflied by 
any treaty between us, it may with jufiice be infifted on. 

Temple’s Mifccllanitt* 

A'CME. n.f [dz/xyj, Gr.] 

The height of any thing; more efpecially ufed to denote the 
height of a diftemper, which is divided into four periods. 1 • 
The arche , the beginning or firft attack. 2. Anabafis , the 
growth. 3. A me, the height. And, 4, Par acme, which is 
the declenfion of the diftemper. pfuincy. 

Aco'lothist. n.f. [aKoXaSsw, Gr.] One of the loweft order 
in the Rornifh church, whofe office is to prepare the elements 
lor the offices, to light the church, tffc. 

In the Rornifh communion it is duty, according to the papal 
law, when the bifhop fings mafs, to order all the inferior clergy 
to appear in their proper habits ; and to fee that all the offices 
of the church be rightly performed ; to ordain the acolothijU 
keep the facred veflels, Aylijfe’s Parergon. 

i Acc'- 
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A'colyte. rt. f. The fame with Acolothist. 

A'conite Jf. Inmturn, Lat.] Properly the herb wolfc-ba e, 
birt commonly ufed in poetical language for porter, m general. 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed. 

Nor nouriflies the lion’s angry feed ; 

N or pois’nous aconite is here produc’d, 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus d. DryJ.Virg, 

Defpair, that aconite does prove. 

And certain death to others, love. 

That poifon never yet withftood, ‘ 

Does nourifh mine, and turns to blood. Granville s Poem. , 

A'corn. n.f. [Tcepn, Sax. from ac, an oak, andcojm, corn or 

grain ; that is, the grain of the oak.] 

The feed or fruit born by the oak. 

What roots old-acre contra&eth into errours, and how loch 
as are but acorns in our younger brows, grow oaks in our older 
heads, and become inflexible. Brown s Pref. to } ulgar Erroms. 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft. 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. . Dryden s Ovid. 
He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oaC or the apples he gathered from the trees in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himfelf. Lode. 

Aco 7 usticks. n.f. [ J Axar^, o f ctx. 8 «), Gr. to hear.] 

j. The doclrine or theory of founds. # 

2. Medicines to help the hearing. ghtincy. 

To ACQUAINT, v. a. [accointer, Fr.] 

1, To make familiar with ; applied either to perfons or things. 

We that acquaint ourfelves with ev’ry zone, ; 

And pafs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 

When we come home, are to ourfelves unknown, 

And unacquainted ftill with our own foul. Sir j . Davies. 

There with thee, new welcome faint. 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint ; 

With thee there clad in radiant fheen. Mil. on March. Win. 
Before a man can fpeak on any fubjedf, it is necelTary to be 
acquainted with it. Locke on Education , §171. 

Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and modern, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domeftic and national ; things of your 
own and foreign countries ; and, above all, be well acquainted 
with God and yourfelves ; learn animal nature, and the work- 
ings of your own fpirits. Watts’s Logick. 

2. To inform. 

But for fome other reafons, my grave Sir, 

Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this bufinefs. Shakefpeare’ s Twelfth Night. 

I have lately received a letter from a friend in the country, 
wherein he acquaints me, that two or three men of the town 
are got among them, and have brought down particular words 
and phrafes, which were never before in thofe parts. Tatler. 

Acquaintance, n.f. [ accointance , Fr.] 

I. The flate of being acquainted with ; familiarity, knowledge. 
It is applied as well to perfons as things, with the particle 
with. 

Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous poets of his 


age, than with the noblemen and ladies. 


Dryd. 
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Our admiration of a famous man lefiens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him ; and we feldom hear of a celebrated 
perfon, without a catalogue of fome notorious weaknefles and 
infirmities. Addif Spectator , N° 256. 

Would we be admitted into an a quaintame with God : let 
us ftudyto refemble him. Wemuft be partakers of a divine 
nature, in order to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

After bury’ s Sermons . 

, Familiar knowledge, fimply without a prepofition. 

Brave foldier, pardon me. 

That any accent breaking from my tongue, 

Should Ycape the true acquaintance of mine car .Shak.K.John. 
Th is keeps the underftanding long in corrverfe with an ob- 
je£I, and long converfe brings acquaintance . South’s Sermons. 

In what manner he lived with thofe who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintance , how obliging his carriage Was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always' ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to fay. Atterburys Sermons . 

. A flight or initial knowledge, fhortof friendfhip, as applied to 
perfons. 

I hope I am pretty near feeing you, and therefore I would 
cultivate an acquaintance ; becaufe if you do not know me 
when we meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and 
compare it with my face ; for my face and letters are counter- 
parts or my heart. Swift to Pope , Letter xii. 

. A l° n g noviciate of acquaintance fhould precede the vows of 

friendlhip. . Bolingbroke. 

. 1 he perfon with whom we are acquainted ; him of whom we 

have fome knowledge, without the intimacy of friendfhip. 

. * n thls the plural is, in fome authors, acquaintance 
m others acquaintances. 

But fhe, all vow’d unto the red-crofs knight. 

His wand’ring peril clofely did lament, 

Ne in this new acquaintance could delight. 

But her dear heart with anguifh did torment. F. Sfuem, b. i # 
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That young men travel under fome tutor, I allow well, (o 
that he be fuch a one that may be able to tell them,, what ac- 
quaintances they are to feek, what exercifes or difcipune the 
place yieldeth. Bacon, Effay xix. 

This, my lord, has juftly acquired you as many friends, as 
there are perfons who have the honour to be known to you ; 
meer acquaintance you have none, you have drawn them all in- 
to a nearer line ; and they who have converfed with you, 
for ever after inviolably yours. Dryd. Juvenal, Dedicat * 

We fee he is afhamed of his neareft acquaintances.^ 

Boyle againjl Bentley , 

Acquainted, [from acquaint .] Familiar, well known; not 


new. 


Now call we our high court of parliament ; 

That war or peace, or both at once, may be ^ 

As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shakefp. Henry 1 V * 

Acqu'est. n. f [acquefl, Fr. from acquerir , written by fome 
acquijl, with a view to the word a quire, or acquifita.] 
Attachment, acquifition; the thing gained. 

New acquejls are more burden than ftrength. Bac. Hen.J IL 

Mud, repofed near the oftia of thofe rivers, makes continual 
additions to the land, thereby excluding the fea, and preferring 
thefe fhells as trophies and figns of its new acquefti and en- 
croachments. Woodward s A at. FUJI. p. 1 -> 

To ACQJJIE'SCE. v. n. [1 acquiefer , Fr. acquief ere , Lat.] To 
reft in, or remain fatisfied with, without oppofition or difeon- 
tent. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere wifhing, nor un~ 
aftive complacency in ; nor, laftly, a natural inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pafs before God for a man s 
willing of fuch things ; and, confequently, if men, upon this 
account, will needs take up and atquiejce in an airy ungrounded 
perfuafion, that they will thofe things which really they not 
will, they fall thereby into agrofs and fatal delufion. South . 

He hath employed his transcendent wifdom and power, that 
by thefe he might make way for his benignity, as the end 
wherein they ultimately acquiefe . Grew s Cofmolog. Sac. b. i. 

Acquiescence, n.f. [from acquiefce ] 

1. A filent appearance of content, diftinguifhed on one fide from 
avowed confent, on the other from oppofition. 

Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the clergy, who 
were thought moft averfe from it, there appeared any fign of 
contradiction to that; but an entire acquiefeme in all the bi- 
fhops thought fit to do. Clarendon . 

2. Satisfaction, reft, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after fame, either 
from difappointment, or from experience of the little pleafure 
which attends it, or the better informations or natural coldnefs 
of old-age ; but feldom from a full fatisfaCtion and acquiefcence 
in their prefent enj yments of it. Addif. Spectator, N° 256, 

3. Submillion. 

The greateft part of the world take up their p'erfuafions 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac - 
quief ence in the word of thefe, who fhall reprefent things to 
them under thefe characters. South’s Sermons . 

Acqui'rable. adj. [from acquire.] That which may be ac- 
quired or obtained ; attainable. 

Thofe rational inftinCts, the connate principle engraven in 
the human foul, though they are truths acquirable and dedu- 
cible by rational confequence and argumentation, yet they feem 
to be inferibed in the very crafis and texture of the foul, ante- 
cedent to any acquifition by induftry or the exercife of the dif- 
curfive faculty in man. Hales’s Origin of Mankind. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it neceflarily follows, that 
they proceed from fome cogitative fubftance, fome incorporeal 
inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

To ACQUIRE, v. a. [acquerir, Fr. acquire , Lat.] To gain 
by one’s own labour or power ; to obtain what is not received 
from nature, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place not well, 

May make too great an act : for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ferve, ’s away. 

A o Shakefpeare’ s Antony and Cleopatra * 

Acqu ired. particip. adj. [from a quire.] Gained by one’s felf, 
in oppofition to thofe things which are beftowed by nature. 

^ e are feldom at eafe, and free enough from the felicitation 
of our natural or adopted defires ; but a conftant fucceflion of 
uneafinefles, out of that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. Locke. 

An Acquirer, n.f [from acquire.] The perfon that acquires • 
a gainer. ^ 3 

An Acquirement, n.f. [from acquire.} That which is ac- 
quircci j gain ; attainment. The word may be properly ufed 
in oppofition to the gifts of nature. 1 J 

Thefe his acquirements, by induftry, were exceedingly both 
enriched and enlarged by many excellent endowments of na- 

tUr !V , . Hayward on Edward VI. 

. IBy a content and acquiefcence in every fpecies of truth, we 

embrace 
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